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Child study has become within recent years so large a field, with 
so many diverse ramifications, that in any attempt to represent it 
within a limited space, of necessity only a small part of the actual 
literature can be presented. The most that is possible is to give 
sufficient typical examples in the more important lines of develop- 
ment, that an idea of the scope of the subject may be furnished to 
the reader. 

General Treatises—The new edition of Professor Tracy’s well 
known Psychology of Childhood (Boston: Heath, 1910, pp. 229) 
is the seventh English edition, which was intended to appear simul- 
taneously with the German translation brought out by Professor 
Stimpfl in 1908 but delayed by the illness of the English author. 
The book is too well known to American readers to need more than 
a note on the recent additions. The earlier text has been thoroughly 
revised, and Professor Stimpfl has added paragraphs throughout 
the book which increase its interest, as well as a seventh chapter 
which deals chiefly with the abnormal mental conditions of child 
life, the study of which has assumed such important proportions 
during the last decade. This adds greatly to the value of the book 
since it discusses problems which the teacher is constantly meeting. 
As a text-book, it remains what it has always been, a standard. 

Perhaps one of the most stimulating books on the child which has 
appeared in recent years is Ellen Key’s Century of the Child (New 
York: Putnam, 1909, pp. 339) which, having passed through numerous 
editions in Swedish, German, and French, was made accessible to 
the English reading public in 1909. Though some of the author’s 
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ideas are revolutionary, it must be remembered that the position 
of woman in Sweden is so different from that in America, that the 
author’s attitude in regard to some questions can not be fairly judged 
without a full knowledge of those conditions. Certainly no one can 
mistake the ethical purpose of the writer nor fail to appreciate her 
originality and keen insight into many of the problems connected 
with child life. The topics discussed are the right of the child to 
choose his parents, the unborn race aud woman’s work, education, 
homelessness, soul murder in the schools, the school of the future, 
religious instruction, child labor and the crimes of children. The 
chapter on education has been reprinted in separate form. 

The title of Miss Higgs’ book, The Evolution of the Child Mind 
(London: Froebel Soc., 1910, pp. 67) might possibly be misleading 
to students of psychology who were looking for a study of intellectual 
development, since it is a study of moral development from the 
kindergarten point of view. The fact that it is published by the 
Froebel Society will serve to introduce it to kindergartners though 
it will of course be equally helpful to parents. 

The translation into German of Paola Lombroso’s La Vita dei 
Bambini (Leipzig: Nemnich, 1910, pp. 112) has greatly increased the 
accessibility of a book well known to specialists in child study since 
1904. The author, thoroughly conversant with the literature of 
the subject dealing with the facts of child life, failed to find in them 
a law or principle which should coordinate all the varied manifes- 
tations of child activity and set herself the task of finding out this 
principle. This fundamental law of child psychology which seems 
to her to coordinate and explain all the varied mental and physical 
activities which pertain to the child, and which is the essential 
idea set forth throughout the book, is “the strong sense of conser- 
vation and self protection, the jealous care with which the child seeks 
to preserve himself from everything which can hinder or impede, 
even in the slightest degree, his development.” It is of course recog- 
nized that this instinct of individual protection and conservation 
is also characteristic of adults, but it does not exist in so exclusive and 
restricted a form as in the child. “The child wills imperiously to 
live and this impulse is deeply rooted in his individual life. Between 
this purely organic instinct in the child and the instinct of social 
conservation in the adult lies a wide chasm. The adult voluntarily 
subjects himself to fatigue, endures difficulty and perils, sacrifices 
rest and energy to attain his end; children, on the contrary, pursue 
an entirely different line of conduct, shun effort and fatigue and 
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eagerly seek enjoyment under whatever form it is presented. Not 
to be forced, not to waste energy, to avoid continuous work, to 
shun fatigue and difficulty, to gather for himself the greatest sum of 
pleasure, to manufacture enjoyment out of the most monotonous 
and indifferent things, the author believes is the great law of child 
psychology through which the child establishes himself strongly and 
tyrannically in life. It should be noted that the Italian word trans- 
lated Kind is genera!!y used to cover the period from birth through 
the sixth year, so that it would be an injustice to the author to apply 
the above picture to older children. The first two chapters are 
devoted to an exposition of the principle above given; succeeding 
chapters discuss the evolution of thinking, children’s drawings, and 
the psychology of the children of poverty, in which discussion the 
influence of environment is strongly brought out. 

In Vol. 77 of the Popular Science Monthly, Professor Kirkpatrick 
has given a brief but excellent sketch of what is included in child 
study. The presentation is intended to be popular and of necessity 
is restricted to a mere outline, but it indicates clearly and effectively 
the value of child study and calls attention to some of the newer 
phases of its development along the lines of child welfare. 

Bouquet’s L’ Evolution psychique de l'enfant (Paris: Bloud, 1910, 
pp. 101) is a convenient little outline of child psychology, sketching 
briefly the psychic condition at birth, development of the senses, 
walking and language, and then passing to the more purely psy- 
chological questions of habit, memory, pleasure and pain, fear, 
imitation, imagination, fetichism, and finally moral evolution. While 
the book adds nothing new to our knowledge of the psychological 
development of the child, it is a brief presentation of the subject 
which will appeal to many readers. 

Here too should be mentioned Fritzsch’s contribution to the 
early history of child study (Zsch. f. pad. Psychol., 1910, 11, 149-160), 
in which he shows that Tiedemann did not stand alone but was 
one member in a series of pioneers in child study in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, and is closely bound up with the great 
pedagogic revival with which the names of Rousseau and Basedow 
are associated. In the emphasis laid upon the pedagogical side of 
the work of the great educational reformers, the fact has been over- 
looked that they were really forerunners in the field of child study, 
especially as represented in the recent development of experimental 
pedagogy. 

Two recent books which, though they are perhaps more strictly 
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classified as practical ethics than child study, are so thoroughly 
based upon it that no general report on the subject can fail to in- 
clude them are Edith Read Mumford’s The Dawn of Character 
(New York: Longmans, Green, 1910, pp. 225) and Edward O. Sisson’s 
The Essentials of Character (New York: Macmillan, 1910, pp. 224). 
Both books show a wide and sympathetic understanding of children 
and are based on sound psychological principles, theoretical dis- 
cussion of abstract ethical ideas being conspicuously absent from 
both. It is a rare occurrence that two books of such unquestionable 
excellence on the same subject appear within so brief a period. 

The work of the Polish Child Study Association, which is reported 
by Madame Grudzinska ( Ped. Sem., 1910, 1'7, 119-120), is of especial 
interest, coming as it does from a country where political conditions 
have been such as to repress scientific movements of all kinds. In 
spite of this, however, Madame Grudzinska writes that “child study 
as a special branch of psychology has in recent years awakened much 
interest in Poland” and the report of the work of the association 
certainly confirms the statement. 

Individual Studies—An excellent record of the infant develop- 
ment of her two sons has been published by Mrs. Tilly (Assoc. of 
Col. Alum. Mag., Series III., No. 22, 1910) and adds one more to 
the small but valuable collection of individual studies in this field. 

Paolo Vecchia has also contributed a similar record of two children, 
a boy and a girl (Riv. Ped., 1909, 3, 21-41, 134-152). 

Another contribution is Irving King’s careful and systematic 
measurement of the growth of two children (J. of Educ. Psychol., 
1910, 1, 279-286). Notonly the gross measurements of height and 
weight but the development of the different parts of the body were 
recorded for three years and four months and six years and four 
months respectively. The value of such records for future studies 
of correlation of mental and physical growth is so evident that their 
multiplication is much to be desired. 

Of a somewhat different character is the record by H. P. Swett 
(Ped. Sem., 1910, 1'7, 104-110) of an imaginary companion so closely 
connected with a child’s moral development as to be a sort of personi- 
fied conscience. Her ‘little girl? was the name given by the child to 
the imaginary playmate whose existence was first noted by the parents 
when the real little girl was about three years and eight months old. 
At the age of five, the visits of the little girl had become rare, though 
she still occasionally appears in times of moral conflict. As in most 
of the cases thus far recorded, the imaginary companion tends to 
disappear in proportion as replaced by real ones. 
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Among individual studies are also to be noted two accounts of 
unusually precocious children, Otto Péhler (Zsch. f. Kinderforschung, 
1910, 15, 166-171) and Christian Heineken (Zsch. f. Kinderforschung, 
1910, I5, 225-229). The former before he had completed his second 
year was able to read German at sight, printed in either Latin or 
German letters, and not merely simple primer texts, but words of 
two or three syllables. When two years and two months old he 
was shown a medical calendar by a physician to whom he had been 
taken and asked to read. He read fluently “Re-ich’s Medizinal 
Kalender. Begrundet von der Paul Borner.” ‘Though of a rather 
delicate build he has not been sickly and a year ago, at the age of 
eighteen, entered the University. During his gymnasium course 
his astonishing memory enabled him to gain distinction in languages 
and other subjects and he intends to specialize in German history 
during his university course. His physical measurements at the age 
of 134 and 1634 years and his portrait at the same ages are 
included in Dr. Berkhan’s article. 

The very similar case of remarkable early development is Christian 
Heineken, who died in 1725 at the age of four and a record of whose 
life has been preserved in a book published by his teacher in 1779. 
His achievements in his fourth year were as follows: He could read 
German and Latin script and print but could not write, as his fingers 
were too weak. He could repeat the multiplication table in order 
and taken at random and could add, subtract, multiply and divide. 
In French he could repeat entire stories and in Latin 1,500 sentences 
from good authors. From his nurse he had learned Plattdeutsch 
and in geography had a fair knowledge of the principal places given 
in elementary maps. The child was exploited and caused great 
astonishment at an audience with Frederick IV. 

In the line of speech development two records of vocabularies 
and one of a child’s progress in definition are to be noted. Professor 
and Mrs. Whipple’s record of ‘The Vocabulary of a Three-year-old 
Boy With Some Interpretive Comments’ (Ped. Sem., 1909, 16, 1-22) 
is based upon the study of previous work and the methods which 
have proved most accurate, as is also Pelsma’s record of ‘A Child’s 
Vocabulary and Its Development’ (Ped. Sem., 1910, 17, 328-369). 
The value of such careful individual records for the psychology of 
speech development is too obvious to need comment. 

Professor and Mrs. Chamberlain’s study of a child’s ability to 
define (Ped. Sem., 1909, 16, 64-103) is an extensive collection of 
verbatim material gathered from a child in the last two months of 
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the fourth year, and furnishes material for further study of the mental 
processes of the child mind. 

Though not itself an individual study Dr. Partridge’s An 
Outline of Individual Study (New York: Sturgis and Walton, 1910, 
Pp- 245) is intended for the use of those interested in the study of 
children as individuals and also for teachers, physicians and students 
of education. Psychological, anthropological, biographical and other 
methods of study are outlined and simple comparative methods are 
described. The last section of the book contains a study of twin 
children. 

Tests of Intelligence—The effort to find a scale of measurement 
for general intelligence is by no means new among psychological 
problems, but a special impetus in this field has been given by the 
Binet and Simon tests, which were published in 1908 and translated 
into English by Dr. Goddard in the following year (Training School, 
1910, 6, 146-154). While their chief application has been in the 
grading of feeble-minded children according to the capacity of normal 
children, ranging from three to thirteen years, as indicated by the 
tests, they were originally made on normal children and have been 
tried on school children in this country. With all due allowance for 
their defects, and the various criticisms, of which perhaps the most 
complete is that by Decroly and Degand (Arch. de psychol., 1910, 
9, 81-108) these tests have proved of great value and with modi- 
fications are in use in nearly all psychological clinics. 

Though no other attempt has been made on'so large a scale, there 
have been, since the appearance of the Binet and Simon tests, various 
contributions in this line, which offer suggestions as to possible 
methods. George Ries carried out a series of experiments with 
children (Zsch. f. Psychol., 1910, 56, 321-343) in which the tests 
used were paired words between which the child was required to 
find a connection, and the grading of intelligence rests upon the 
greater or less capability of different individuals to place a thought 
relation between two given concepts. 

Another interesting test was carried out expérimentally by Dr. 
F. Warburg (Miinch. med. Woch., 1909, 56, 2511-2513) in the Volks- 
schulen of Cologne on 1,270 children. This consisted of the ability 
to name the colors arranged in groups as follows: Group I., white, 
black, red, yellow, green, blue; Group II., brown gray, violet. A 
sharp distinction was made between the ability to recognize colors 
and the ability to name them, the test relating solely to the latter. 
The author found a surprising agreement between the results of 
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this test and the grading of pupils by teachers. While the par- 
ticular percentages obtained have only a relative value, and 
the fact that girls usually show a higher average than boys can 
not be taken as a proof of superior intelligence since environmental 
influences must be considered here, the general results, reckoned 
separately for boys and girls, show that the ability to name colors 
increases with progress up the school grades and is in accord with the 
scale of intelligence. These results are confirmed by Dr. Cord’s 
work (Zsch. f. pdd. Psychol., 1910, 11, 311-314) who, following 
Warburg’s method, made further tests along this same line. 

There have been a number of studies recently made in the anthro- 
pometrical field, correlating head measurements with intelligence, 
among which are Bayerthal (Zsch. f. exp. Pdd., 1910, 10, 197- 
218) and Bittner (Die Gesundheitswarte, 1910, 8, 28-34). Binet 
has contributed an extended study on the physical signs of intelli- 
gence (Année psychol., 1910, 16, 1-30), not only head measurements 
of blind, deaf, and backward children being compared with those of 
normal development, but signs of degeneration such as irregular 
teeth, strabismus, malformation of the ear and palate, extreme facial 
asymmetry, nail biting and speech defects, etc., being taken into con- 
sideration. A study of the hands of both normal and abnormal 
children by means of photographs of both back and front was corre- 
lated with a study of the physiognomy by the same method, both 
profile and front view of the face being used. 

Contents of Children’s Minds.—During the year 1910 three studies 
on the contents of children’s minds have been published, and that 
they come from widely separated portions of the globe adds to their 
value, since comparison should aid in ruling out the purely local. 
From St. Petersburg, we have the study of Dr. Netschajeff (Zsch. 
f. pad. Psychol., 1910, 11, 306-310), the head of the paidological 
laboratory in that city; from Germany, the study of Hartmann 
(Frankfurt a. M.: Kesselring, 1910, pp. 248), and in the United States, 
the study made by Professor Libby of Northwestern University in 
cooperation with his, students (Ped. Sem., 1910, 1'7, 242-272). This 
latter presents some points of difference from other investigations 
on this subject, as children of different ages and social conditions were 
selected for study. The subjects were a five year old boy of good 
family, twelve children in an orphanage ranging in age from three 
to seven years, 408 first year high school pupils and 194 white and 
125 colored children in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades of a 
public school, the latter being divided into groups according to age, 
sex and color. 
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Hartmann’s study is an extensive and careful analysis of children’s 
knowledge on a wide variety of subjects, based on Herbart’s doctrine 
of many sided interest and as the title indicates its motive is practical 
and pedagogical. Netschajeff’s investigation was carried out with 
two groups of thirty children, each 5 to 7 years old, one of which 
attended kindergarten and the other did not. Twenty-five names of 
objects selected from animals, plants and natural phenomena were 
chosen as material for the test, the result of which was in favor of 
the kindergarten children. 

Religious Development.—The discussion between Dr. Th. Hoepf- 
ner, of Eisenach, a physician of the psychoanalytic school, and Pas- 
tor Sperl, of Heilsbron, on ‘Die Psyche des Kindes und der Gottes- 
begriff’ can not fail to be of interest to all who are concerned with 
the religious education of children (Zsch. f. Religionspyschol., 1910, 
3, 350-360; 1910, 4, 174-177). Dr. Hoepfner, on psychological 
and therapeutic grounds, objects to the too early introduction of 
the child to the concept of God. His argument is briefly as follows. 
The concept of God is usually presented to children by the time they 
are three or four years old. That is, however, the time when the 
child is consciously gathering sense perceptions, especially optic 
ones, and tends to envisage all new ideas in visual terms and these 
are often inappropriate and fantastic. ‘The false impressions thus 
acquired tend to persist as parts of the visual series and thus religious 
impressions fail to form an integral part of the social and ethical 
complex of ideas. Thus far, probably most students of child psy- 
chology would agree with the author, but does an acceptance of the 
facts necessarily lead to his conclusion that all religious instruction 
should be deferred until adolescence? With this conclusion Pastor 
Sperl takes issue (Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1910, 4, 63-64) but he 
meets the question with arguments from authority instead of on the 
psychological basis, so that the two points of view have no common 
ground for comparison. 

Another contribution, more to the religious pedagogy than psy- 
chology of childhood, though founded on the latter, is Edward Porter 
St. John’s application of Stories and Story Telling in Moral and 
Religious Education (Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1910), which is a 
timely little book containing many suggestions of practical value. 

Reference should also be made here to chapters in two books al- 
ready mentioned, namely Chapter XI. in Mrs. Mumford’s book 
entitled The Dawn of Character and Chapter X., on religion, in 
Professor Sisson’s book. 
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Emotions.—The last two years have not been especially productive 
in studies of emotion, but two or three contributions are to be noted. 
There are frequently appeals made to psychologists who are fortunate 
enough to be parents to keep individual records of the development 
of their children. Martin Buchner’s study of Die Entwicklung der 
Gemithsbewegungen im ersten Lebensjahre (Schul- und Universitats- 
gesch. 60. Giessen: Roth, 1909, pp. 19) is such a record and is a model 
of which many repetitions are to be desired, for in no realm of psy- 
chology is there more opportunity for study than in the field of the 
emotions. Though the list of emotions in the first year of life is a 
limited one, comprising chiefly feelings of pleasure and its opposite, 
surprise, curiosity, fear, anger, and some very elementary manifes- 
tations of esthetic feeling and sympathy, careful observations at 
this stage can throw much light on the more complex developments 
of later years. 

W. Boeck’s Das Mitleid bei Kindern (Giessen: v. Miinchow, 1909, 
pp. 114) is a questionnaire study based on 139 returns containing 
630 cases, 348 boys and 281 girls. On the basis of these reports, 
the author concludes that elementary manifestations of pity occur 
during the first year and reach their height between the third and 
fifth year of life, and that after the twelfth year they retire into the 
background of consciousness. No comparison of this study with that 
of Saunders and Hall in the American Journal of Psychology for 
July, 1900, is possible because, though both are questionnaire studies, 
the latter made use of introspective and reminiscent material fur- 
nished by subjects from twelve years and upward in age, but the 
number of cases in Mr. Boeck’s study seems somewhat too small to 
justify an age curve as to the manifestation of the emotion. 

Queyrat’s La Curiosité (Paris: Alcan, 1910, pp. 141) is a popular 
treatment of the subject with some pedagogic applications, especially 
in regard to malign and frivolous curiosity. Pathological forms of 
curiosity are also discussed and a chapter is devoted to its education. 
The treatment is however somewhat superficial, as curiosity is con- 
sidered only as excited by novel impressions and there is no discus- 
sion of its intimate relation to interest. The book, however, abounds 
in good examples and the author’s pedagogical and moral interest 
in the study are clearly recognizable. 

Among the contributions to morbid phases of emotion are Varen- 
donck’s study of the phobias of children (Rev. psychol., 1910, 3, 
5-45) and Eulenberg’s book on the suicide of children of school age 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1909, pp. 30). 
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Child Welfare—Among new developments in the field of child 
study are the various movements, which have centered in Clark 
University, relating to Child Welfare. Children have now for several 
decades been studied individually and collectively along psychological, 
physiological, neurological, and pathological lines, and a vast mass 
of material has been accumulated. But it is only within the last 
two years that a definite plan for the coordination and practical ap- 
plication of all this scattered material to questions of social psychology 
as affecting the child has been formulated. A general outline of the 
proposed work of the Children’s Institute, some of which has already 
made some progress, is given in Dr. Hall’s article (Ped. Sem., 1910, 
17, 160-165) and reports from the departments published in the 
Pedagogical Seminary. An account of ‘The National Child Wel- 
fare Conference and its Relations to Child Study’ may also be found 
in the pages of the same periodical (Ped. Sem., 1910, 17, 497-504) 
as well as in the two volumes of the proceedings of the conference 
itself (New York: Stechert, 1910, pp. 273 and 292). The range of 
topics included in its discussions is so wide that it would be impos- 
sible to even enumerate them here, since they cover almost every 
subject directly or even indirectly connected with child welfare, 
from the educational value of dolls and story telling to the broad 
social questions involved in industrial insurance and eugenic move- 
ments. The main purpose of these movements is to make the con- 
nection between the results of scientific research and social and 
philanthropic work and reap the mutual benefit to be derived from 
such a correlation. On the one hand, the University has much of 
value in the results of child study which should be made accessible 
to social workers, and social workers can contribute much to the 
University by first hand reports of their special lines of work. 
Among child welfare movements must be also mentioned the 
work of that unique national institution of Germany, the Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria- Haus, founded in 1907 under the patronage of the 
Kaiserin. Its objects are to make scientific researches on all ques- 
tions relating to infants and mothers, to collect statistics on infant 
mortality and all German organizations and institutions for the care 
and welfare of infants and also to collect such statistics from foreign 
countries and to make available by publication the scientific in- 
vestigations carried on at the Haus itself. Of these, five have already 
been published under the general title Ergebnisse der Sduglingfursorge 
(Leipzig und Wien: Deuticke, 1908-1910, Heft 1-5). While these 
publications deal primarily with the physical welfare of the child 
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and sociological questions, they often contain material of value to 
the psychologist. The subject of one of the published researches 
is the care of illegitimate children, and a part of this consists in a 
compilation of the laws affecting illegitimate children in the various 
countries of Europe, which have been collected and translated into 
German. The question of the moral responsibility of the physician 
in the case of infectious diseases, which is a serious question in con- 
nection with wet nurses, so extensively employed in Europe, is also 
discussed. 

In this connection too must be mentioned an article of E. 
Gindes (Arch. f. Kinderhk., 1910, 54, 384-389) on the influence of 
dwellings upon the development of the child, a question to the 
importance of which the public is already showing signs of awakening. 

Defectives.—Perhaps the most widely extended work in the field 
of child welfare is the work for backward, mentally and physically 
defective children. Here the literature is so voluminous and varied 
in character, ranging as it does from general treatises on the psychol- 
ogy and treatment of defectives to detailed descriptions of individual 
cases or analysis of a single type that only a few typical examples 
can be mentioned. The work of Shuttleworth and Potts on Men- 
tally Deficient Children, Their Treatment and Training (London: 
H. K. Lewes; Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1910, pp. 249) is a standard 
work of unquestionable value to all teachers and students of mental 
defectives, though it by no means supersedes Tredgold’s Mental 
Deficiency which appeared in 1908. In German, Martin Gluck’s 
Schwachbeanlagte Kinder (Stuttgart: Enke, 1910, pp. 118) should 
also be mentioned. 

Mention must also be made of Professor Shield’s The Making and 
Unmaking of a Dullard (Washington: Catholic Educ. Press, 1909, 
pp. 296), a book of unusual psychological and human interest, for, 
in the words of the author, “its facts are not gathered from various 
sources to be moulded into one for the purposes of pedagogical ex- 
position. The story, in its entirety, is a faithful transcript of the 
record that was burned into the heart and brain of the omadhaun and 
read by himself years after he had fought his way back to the com- 
pany of normal and intellectual men.” For, strange as it may seem, 
the man who now holds front rank among Catholic educators and 
took his degree in experimental psychology at an age not behind that 
of other men, was between the ages of eight and seventeen unable to 
read and had forgotten his previous knowledge of the multiplication 
table. Nor was this due to physical illness, for during these years 
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his health was excellent and he reached the full stature of manhood. 
Dr. Shields himself attributes the mental dullness to his rapid physical 
growth and lays stress on the phenomenon of alternating periods of 
mental and physical growth of which his own case was an extreme 
example. But one can not read the book without feeling that had 
psychological clinics been at hand in those days, the tragedy of the 
lost years between thirteen and seventeen might have been avoided, 
for to the psychologist in this field the signs of mental awakening 
would have been plain, long before their recognition was forced by 
the dullard himself. The book is written in dialogue form which, 
while it may add to the opportunity for insertion of pedagogical 
principles, detracts somewhat from the literary form, for the intense 
interest of the biographical portions tends to make one a little im- 
patient of interruptions, however valuable they may be intrinsically. 
The most important recent literature, however, both in respect to 
psychological research, pedagogy and welfare of defective children is 
to be found in the periodicals devoted entirely to the subject, of 
which the most important are: L’Enfance Anormale (Bruxelles, 
founded 1906); Eos (Wien, founded 1904); J. of Psycho-Asthenics 
(Faribault, Minn., founded 1896); Psychol. Clinic (Philadelphia, 
founded 1907); Training School (Vineland, N. J., founded 1905); 
Zsch. f. d. Beh. Schwachs. (founded 1881); Zsch. f. d. Erforschg. d. 
jugende. Schwachsinns (Jena, founded 1907). Six psychological clinics 
have been established during the years 1909 and 1910. They are 
located as follows: Clark University (1909); Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute, 4058 Clarendon Ave., Chicago (1909); State Institution 
for the Feeble Minded, Lincoln, Ills. (J. of Educ. Psychol., 1910, 1, 
435-444) (1909); University of Washington (1909); Woman’s Medical 
College at Philadelphia (1910); Iowa Institution for the Feeble 
Minded, Glenwood, Ia. (1910). Of these, it will be noted that two 
are university departments,. two are research departments in state 
institutions, one is connected with a medical school, and the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute of Chicago, supported by private philanthropy, 
is connected with the juvenile court. The rapidly growing appreci- 
ation of this line of child study may be seen from the fact that previ- 
ous to 1909 there were but three such clinics in existence, Professor 
Lightner Witmer’s at the University of Pennsylvania (Ped. Sem., 
1909, 16, 488-491), Dr. R. T. Wylie’s at the State Institution for the 
Feeble Minded at Faribault, Minn., who was appointed psychologist 
in 1898, and Dr. Henry Goddard’s at Vineland, N. J., since 1905. 
From the younger clinics, it is as yet too soon to expect much in the 
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way of published research, but the special studies published by 
Professor Witmer, Dr. Chase’s account of the Clinic at Clark Uni- 
versity (Ped. Sem., 1910, 17, 189-203), Dr. Healy’s article on ‘The 
Mentally Defective and the Courts’ and Dr. Goddard’s contributions 
on heredity and mental tests (Ped. Sem., 1910, 17, 387-397; Amer. 
Breeders Mag., 1910, 1, 165-178) will serve to give an idea of the 
different lines of work and their practical applications. An article 
by Mary Sutton Macy points out the importance of the study of 
mental defectives in its relation to public school education (J. of 
Educ. Psychol., 1910, 1, 132-144). 

Perhaps no line of child study is likely to have more far reaching 
effects on child welfare than psychological investigations of speech 
defects, and of special interest here is the controversy carried on by 
Dr. Gutzmann of Berlin and Dr. Laubi of Zurich in the pages of the 
Monatschrift fir Sprachheilkunde (1910, 20, 93-94, 97-117, 193-210, 
241-247). Dr. Gutzmann maintains the position that speech defects 
are primary and the affective states accompanying them are second- 
ary, bringing as proofs in support of his position that all stutterers 
without exception show serious defects in the mechanism of speech 
such as faulty breathing, etc., and also that, in some cases, psychic 
accompaniments may be entirely lacking. In this position Gutzmann 
agrees with Kussmaul’s definition that stuttering is a codrdination 
neurosis, founded on an original excitable weakness of the articulation 
apparatus. Dr. Laubi, who represents the Freudian school, main- 
tains, on the other hand, that all speech defects are psychic in their 
origin and based upon an anxiety neurosis, not always the fear of the 
inability to speak plainly, but a fear that originates in a repressed 
conflict, of which the subject is unconscious, and which can be dis- 
covered and relieved only by psychoanalysis. In reading the dis- 
cussion, one is struck by the fact that the Freudian cases are few in 
number and all of an hysterical type, a condition which is by no means 
always present. 

A study of Dr. E. Bosworth McCready on the ‘Relation of 
Stuttering to Amnesia’ (J. of Amer. Med. Assoc., 1910, 55, 208-9) is 
of interest as calling attention to the relation between the eadfness 
and speech defects. 

Juvenile Faults and Delinquencies —M. van Brabant’s study of the 
psychology of the vices of children (Paris: Alcan, 1910, pp. 177) is a 
thoughtful and valuable contribution written from the point of view 
of child welfare, and recognizes that evils must be known in order to 
be remedied or prevented. The author begins with a study of 
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juvenile vice in antiquity, showing the conditions which existed in 
Egypt and Assyria, among the Medes and Persians, in Greece, Rome, 
etc. In face of many difficulties the author has succeeded in col- 
lecting more or less complete statistics in regard to 18,499 children 
as to the prevalence of the following vices among them: self abuse, 
stealing, lying, smoking, frequenting cafés, and quarrelsomeness. 
The results, admittedly incomplete, since information on some points 
was very difficult to obtain, show 68.37 per cent. of the boys and 
45.2 per cent. of the girls as guilty of one or more of these forms of 
vice. Stealing and lying are somewhat more frequent among the 
girls, smoking is exclusively a boy’s vice and quarrelsomeness as 
expressed: by fighting is more common among them. Lying is by far 
the most frequent vice for both sexes, 28.45 per cent. and 29.3 per 
cent. of the girls being either intermittent or inveterate liars. Among 
the causes tending to bring about these conditions, the author dis- 
cusses hereditary defects, prematurity with its accompanying 
unstable nervous system, alcoholism of parents, bad family con- 
ditions, loss of one or both parents or desertion by them, divorce of 
parents, illegitimacy, bad housing conditions, the seductions of 
luxury, and onanism due to bad physical conditions or heredity. 
From the causes, the author proceeds to the question of prophylaxis 
which in the broadest sense must be based on improved social con- 
ditions. Some of the possible remedies suggested are an extension 
of school supervision, organization of protective classes for children, 
more homes and institutions for defectives, and a thorough revision 
of the laws dealing with the responsibility of parents. 

The address of Mr. Comstock delivered at the Child Welfare 
Conference held at Clark University in 1909 (Ped. Sem., 1910, 17, 
403-420) not only made a deep impression upon those who heard it, 
but in its printed form should be read by every educator and parent. 
It is a brief account of a society to which Mr. Comstock has devoted 
the work of a lifetime and whose object is to keep the minds of 
children from contamination by impure literature, pictures, etc. 
He has destroyed literally tons of indecent literature and pictures, 
and the plates from which they were manufactured, and has carried 
on a crusade against the manufacturers and purveyors by prosecution, 
by successful efforts to obtain better laws, and by international 
cooperation, until the production and circulation of such matter is 
noticeably decreasing, though the time has not yet come when the 
world can spare Mr. Comstock. 

It would be difficult to find one better qualified than Judge 
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Lindsey (Proc. and Addr. Natnl. Educ. Ass., 1909, 47, 146-157) to 
discuss the delinquencies of children. His intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with youthful lawbreakers has given him both the worst 
and best sides of the situation. While he confirms by his opinion the 
figures of M. van Brabant in the words, “I am inclined to think that 
if we tried the morality of children in the public schools of this 
country by this test—namely: is the child disobedient, does he swear, 
does he lie, does he steal, is he impure in word, thought, or act—the 
results would be so startling that I have always seriously doubted the 
wisdom of its public discussion except in a most guarded and careful 
way,” he nevertheless takes a hopeful view of the situation, since in 
spite of such sins many a man has become a good citizen. Judge 
Lindsey would place the responsibility for the development of strength 
of character, which is the only real protection against immorality, 
on the home, the church, the school, the neighborhood, to which in 
some cases he would add the state as a substitute for the parent. 
He brings a strong indictment against public officials who tolerate 
lawlessness, the crimes of industrial wealth, the school and the home 
which have failed to give right standards and strengthen the character 
of the child to resist temptation. Among the serious causes of juve- 
nile delinquency he places the bad example of business men and public 
officials and emphasizes personal influence as the most powerful 
factor in moral or immoral evolution. Physical conditions also have 
an important relation to moral development, and Judge Lindsey does 
not consider it far fetched to point out bad teeth as one of the causes 
of immorality, nor does he leave out of consideration the importance 
of industrial training as a factor in moral efficiency. 

Along the line of the intimate connection between physical defects 
and moral degeneracy are to be noted several articles in the Psycho- 
logical Clinic, especially Professor Witmer’s contributions entitled 
‘The Restoration of Children of the Slums’ (1910, 3, 266-286) and 
‘Criminals in the Making’ (1911, 4, 221-238) and the articles dealing 
with bad dental conditions, one a discussion by Dr. Holmes on the 
question ‘Can Impacted Teeth Cause Moral Delinquency’ (1910, 4, 
19-22) and a further contribution by Dr. Upson on ‘ Moral Aberration 
Due to Physical Irritants’ (1910, 4, 149-154). Mention should also 
be made of a contribution by A. MacDonald to development of faults 
in children at the age of puberty and associated with physical defects 
and abnormalities (Jahrb. f. Kinderhk., 1910, '71, 180-188). 

In one of the journals devoted especially to study of defectives 
there is a contribution by Professor Vogt to the psychology of child- 
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ren’s lies (Zsch. f. d. Erforschg. d. jugendl. Schwachsinns, 1910, 3, 
394-438) chiefly as these appear in the mentally defective. Among 
the points brought out is the greater prevalence of lying among girls 
and difference in character of the lies of girls from those of boys, 
The pathological lies of boys, the author finds, have more of a defen- 
sive character, while a fantastic autosuggestibility is more charac- 
teristic of those of girls. Puberty is the most marked age for increase 
of lying, and many of the most extreme cases are to be found among 
children who are really feeble-minded or hysterical degenerates, 
though by no means have all cases a hysterical character. 

The most important contribution to the psychology of children’s 
lies withing the last two years is the painstaking work of Professor 
and Mrs. Stern (Leipzig: Barth, 1909, pp. 170) for, though a compara- 
tively small portion of the book is devoted to lying in the sense of 
moral delinquency, the psychological development of the child in 
ability to remember and reproduce correctly, the falsifications which 
arise normally from defective memory or vivid imagination, the 
tendency to falsehood which may arise from neglect of training and 
recognition of these factors and the practical applications are so 
clearly presented that a complete translation of the book for the 
benefit of those who do not read German is much to be desired. 
A résumé of portions of the work is to be found in the translated 
report of Prof. Stern’s lectures given at the Clark University Con- 
ference in 1909 (Amer. J. of Psychol., 1910, 21, 270-282). 

Another interesting contribution to this subject is the monograph 
of Kuhn-Kelly entitled Liuge und Ohrfeige (Bettrage zur Kinder- 
forschung u. Heilerziehung. Langensalza: Beyer, 1910, pp. 23). 
Though pedagogical in its import, its plea for a personal and sym- 
pathetic treatment of the child who lies is based on psychological 
principles. 

Mr. Acher’s study of the primitive activities of children and their 
analogies to the activities of primitive man (Amer. J. of Psychol., 
1910, 21, 114-150), while not falling under any of the above classi- 
fications, is a questionnaire study which brings out some interesting 
points. In children’s play with blocks, sand and earth, the snow 
and ice, strings, collection of stones, their use of points and edges, 
propensity for striking or throwing, attempts to modify their own 
faces or figures and their attitude toward clothing, the influence of 
imitation, natural interests, and their resemblance to activities of 
primitive man, their meaning in the development of the child are 
all studied from the genetic point of view and form an exceedingly 
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suggestive contribution to genetic psychology. The rapid spread 
in the last few years of the Freudian school and the method of psycho- 
analysis demands recognition in its relation to child study, although 
this is chiefly in the pathological field and it may be doubted whether 
the contribution to the psychology of normal childhood amounts to 
more than a calling of the attention to the fact that the possible de- 
velopment of sex life in young children can not be ignored and that 
both careful watching and training are necessary from even baby- 
hood. It is probable that such cases as that of little Hans described 
by Freud (Leipzig and Wien: Deuticke, 1909, pp. 109; Psychiat.- 
neur. Woch., 1908, 9, 465-467) or the two cases described by Jung 
in his lectures given at the Conference held at Clark University in the 
fall of 1909 (Amer. J. of Psychol., 1910, 21, 219-269; Jahrb. f. psy- 
choanal. u. psychopath. Forsch., 1910, 2, 33-58) are of rare occurrence 
among normal children. 


ADOLESCENCE 


BY PROFESSOR BIRD T. BALDWIN 
The University of Texas 


Studies in adolescence during the past two decades have ori- 
entated essentially from the biological and sociological points of 
view. Many problems and broad generalizations have been evoked 
but there is little definite information on the mental traits of ado- 
lescents in regard to perception, reasoning, attention, association, 
memory, and voluntary activities, and little knowledge of the learning 
processes involved in high school subjects of instruction. Experi- 
mental psychologists have in the past seldom frequented our high 
schools and it has been assumed that studies on normal adults or 
infants would reveal the mental characteristics of a rapidly developing 
adolescent mind. Emphasis has also been placed on scattered anal- 
ogies based on the individual’s recapitulation of phylogenetic de- 
velopment. 

A survey of the literature and tendencies since 1909 indicates 
that we are on the threshold of a second epoch in the study of ado- 
lescence, which promises to be characterized by empirical scientific 
studies and classroom experiments on the mental and physical de- 
velopment of individual boys and girls for the consecutive years 
from ten to eighteen. The contributions have centered, in the 
main, around five sources with a shifting toward the psychological 
point of view. (1) A few books of encyclopedic scope have appeared. 















































352 BIRD T. BALDWIN 
(2) The high school, especially the ‘experimental high school,’ has 
become a working laboratory for university departments of psychol- 
ogy and education. Accompanying this tendency has been a strong 
impetus for secondary school teachers to seek professional training, 
which is leading to the investigation of how adolescents learn and 
the explanation of how the methods and materials of instruction are 
best fitted for their particular needs. (3) A pronounced interest in 
promotion and grading, retardation and elimination of pupils has 
arisen. (4) There has been developing an intensive study of juvenile 
delinquency and special schools for this period. (5) Several contem- 
porary tendencies show that the general reader as well as the special 
student is concerned with sex hygiene. This Sammelbericht aims 
to review these five sources. 

General Treatises ——The most noteworthy book of this year 
is by G. Stanley Hall, Educational Problems (N. Y.: Appleton, 
Pp. 725; 720) which, although containing repetitions from his Ado- 
lescence (and from chapter to chapter), gives many valuable results 
and conclusions from the vast field attacked by him and his numerous 
collaborators. The two volumes summarize the author’s Saturday 
morning lectures for the past twenty-five years. Chapters of par- 
ticular import in connection with adolescence are: Religious Training 
of Children (IV.); Moral Education (V.), which stresses discipline 
and the pedagogy of juvenile crime; Children’s Lies (VI.), their 
causes, character and remedies; Pedagogy of Sex (VII.), its anthro- 
pological significance and methods of instruction; The Budding 
Girl (IX.), which, to the present writer, is least satisfactory; Special 
Child Welfare Agencies Outside of the School (X1.); Preventative and 
Constructive Movements (XII.), as boys’ clubs, charitable organi- 
zations, playground associations, and open air schools; The Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy of Special Subjects in the High School, with 
many suggestions; Some Defects of Our Public Schools, including 
a discussion of the dangers of coeducation, defects of promotion, 
inferior methods of teaching, elimination, the ideal school (XXII.); 
and The American High School (XXIII.), which emphasizes the 
need of extending the high school downward to the sixth grade. 

The book is very extensive in its scope, containing discussions 
of educational movements and experiments, summaries and conclu- 
sions, and a great deal of auxiliary material bearing indirectly on the 
general problems. It is a worthy companion to the author’s Ado- 
lescence, and we shall look forward with interest to his promised 
treatise on psychology. 


1See special review on p. 363. 
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The monograph which appeared early in 1909 by G. Compayré, 
L’adolescence: studies de psychologie et de pédagogie (Paris: Alcan, 
1909, pp. 195), is practically based on Hall’s Adolescence, treating 
in general the same topics. A little book from England, The Ado- 
lescent, by J. W. Slaughter (London: Swann Sonnenschein, 1911, 
pp. 115), gives a brief clear outline picture of the period. Serving 
as an introduction to Hall’s larger work it differs in several partic- 
ulars and offers us, as Findlay writes in the Introduction, “A cooler 
diagnosis which leads us to tremble less for the future of our race.” 
There are ten chapters, no new experiments are cited, no references 
given, and the book emphasizes that “'The central fact of adolescence 
is emotional change.” From the standpoint of experimental psy- 
chology a treatise by A.*Lemaitre, La vie mentale de ladolescent et 
ses anomalies (Saint-Blaise: Foyer Solidariste, 1910, pp. 240), is a 
valuable accession which brings together into more usable form 
Professor Lemaitre’s studies on the psychology of adolescence that 
have been appearing in various psychological journals. He main- 
tains we should not search for a single type of adolescent mind, for 
“ce type moyen est une pure convention, qui ne correspond 4 aucun 
sujet pris insolément.” ‘The book is suggestive, comprehensive 
within its field, and technical. It treats, among other topics, ado- 
lescent thinking, internal speech, various forms of synopsias—such 
as the tendency to personify letters and figures, color hearing, number 
forms, multiple personality—with some good examples of autoscopy, 
and a suggestive chapter for the teacher on good and bad mental 
habits. Another excellent treatment containing much of psycho- 
logical import on account of the keen analysis of the adolescent 
mind was published in 1909 by P. Mendousse, L’ame de l’adolescent 
(Paris: Alcan, pp. v + 306). This book is worth careful reading and 
should be made accessible to those who read only English. The 
author divides the field into three parts, which deal respectively 
with the early signs of adolescence and the rites and customs associ- 
ated historically with its advent, the psychophysical effects accom- 
panying growth, psychic changes accompanying the initiation of 
puberty and the development and perversions of sex instincts. The 
new mental traits, feelings, and characteristic instincts evoked at 
puberty are then carefully analyzed, especially the phenomena dealing 
with love, bashfulness, esthetic feeling, reason, and courage. The 
last portion of the book deals with conflicts, incoherency, instability 
of mental activities, and the incodrdination of physical growth and 
movements, which lead to a study of fatigue. From an educational 
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standpoint the adolescent is in a transition stage between childhood 
and maturity, and should be subject to careful discipline. The 
author approaches his subject from the modern genetic point of 
view. 

Useful references bearing on adolescent development will be 
found throughout the pages of F. E. Bolton’s Principles of Education 
(N. Y.: Scribners, 1910, pp. 790), which is the most comprehensive 
treatise so far published in the field which the title connotes; also 
in L’éducation des anormaux by J. Philippe et G. Paul Boncour 
(Paris: Alcan, 1910, pp. 212); and in E. Formiggini-Santamaria’s 
La psicologia del fanciullo normale ed anormale con speciale riguardo 
alla educazione (Modene: Formiggini, 1910, pp. 342). 

A few magazine articles and pamphlets are deserving of special 
mention. M. E. Sadler, ‘Education during Adolescence’ ( Nature, 
82, 325-327), characterizes the English system of education for 
boys and girls as a torso. “The years from thirteen to sixteen are 
years of educational leakage and we must look forward to some form 
of compulsory attendance for all persons between fourteen and seven- 
teen years of age.” The article is suggestive from the educational 
point of view. W. Brown of the British Psychological Society, 
‘Educational Psychology in Secondary Schools and Notes on a 
Qualitative Analysis of Mathematical Intelligence’ (J. of Phil., 
Psychol., etc., '7, 14-18, 526-528), aims to bring experimental psy- 
chology into direct connection with the English secondary schools. 
Hans Gudden, Pubertat und Schule (Miinchen: O. Gmelin, 1911, 
Ppp. 31), gives an outline of mental life during puberty and sex edu- 
cation, emphasizing pedagogical consequences in the school and home. 
W. Paetz, ‘Pubertat und Schule’ (Zsch. f. Pad. Psychol., 11, 453- 
462), discusses, without experimental data, practical suggestions 
on the periods of adolescence, advocating a limited amount of in- 
struction, the need of shifting the course of study, and the wise use 
of play. A. Cramer, in his Pubertdt und Schule (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1910, pp. 16), has made a brief survey of adolescence by calling atten- 
tion to the importance of the period, by emphasizing its relation to 
the school, and by giving a comprehensive view of the anatomical, 
physiological, and psychophysical problems involved. The schools, 
he claims, are not for sick or psychopathic individuals but for normal 
children, and teachers should know more about the pubescent 
period in order to recognize abnormal conditions. ‘This is particu- 
larly true in regard to sexual tendencies. R. Schneider published 
a usable little treatise, Pubertat und Auge (Munchen: O. Gmelin, 
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1911, pp. 17), on eye diseases and defects during adolescence, treating 
of styes, various kinds of inflammations, functional disorders accom- 
panying nervous debility and the causes and hygiene of myopia. 
Among the most important French contributions to be cited here 
are those by J. Varendonck, ‘Phobies d’enfants’ (Rev. Psychol., 
1910, 3, 5-45); Berillon, ‘L’anorexie des adolescents: particularités 
mentales et traitement psychologique’ (Rev. de ’hypnot., 23, 40-49); 
A. Marro, Evolution psychologique humaine a lépoque pubére (Traité 
int. de psychol. path., Paris: Alcan, 1910, pp. 708-814). 

A significant statement on coeducation has been made by L. 
Burgerstein, ‘Coeducation’ (Ped. Sem., 17, 1-15), who, after calling 
attention to the differences between boys and girls, concludes, in 
agreement with Burnham in this country, that “With regard to the 
mental gifts and abilities of girls there are hardly any serious reasons 
against coeducation in high schools, but that their physical state and 
development speak decidedly against loading them with such a burden 
as the boys have to bear now in our European high schools.” 

Experimental High Schools, Special Methods Courses, and Ex- 
perimental Research.—Forty-two universities and colleges in this 
country now offer practice courses for secondary school teachers, 
and nine universities and one college have experimental high schools 
under their immediate direction and control. This is beginning to 
furnish one of the most fertile fields available for the accumulation 
of data on the psychology and pedagogy of adolescence. See mono- 
graph on Observation and Practice Teaching by Farrington, Strayer 
and Jacobs (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1909, pp. 80); also, B. T. Baldwin, 
‘Practice Schools in University Departments of Education’ (J. of 
Educ. Psychol., Oct., 1911). 

Courses on adolescence are also given in several universities 
with a marked tendency toward the psychology of high school 
subjects; for example, Chicago (Judd), Clark (Hall), lowa (Bolton), 
Nebraska (Luckey), Pennsylvania (Holmes), Texas (Baldwin). 
A good start in experimental methods of teaching high school subjects 
has been made by the Journal of Educational Psychology, whose 
editors have arranged for a series of twenty-two articles on problems 
dealing with the common school branches of learning and Latin, 
German, English, physics, biology, chemistry, botany, algebra, 
geometry, and sex hygiene. Mention should be made of a similar 
movement by the Zeitschrift fur pddagogische Psychologie und experi- 
mentelle Padagogik, Leipzig. 

It is from genetic studies of a comparative nature that detailed 
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psychological data on the adolescent mind are to be obtained rather 
than from the general anthropological and sociological’ material 
which has been our chief source and which often lacked experimental 
evidence. The greatest need in the present study of adolescence 
is for detailed intensive individual studies of boys and girls for con- 
secutive years throughout the period from ten to eighteen based on 
psychological tests and educational experiments. We have no such 
studies, but we are beginning to see the necessity of this type of work. 

C. Burt’s ‘Experimental Tests of General Intelligence’ (Brit. 
J. of Psychol., 3, 94-177), is an important recent investigation. 
He selected common psychological experiments and attempted to 
standardize them and apply them to two groups of adolescent boys. 
The tests consisted of five series of twelve groups on the processes of 
peripheral discrimination, simple reaction, reaction with discrimi- 
nation and with recognition, immediate memory, a trial and error 
method of forming associations during motor activity, an apper- 
ceptive approach to the formation of association during perceptual 
activity and maximal effort of sustained attention. One of the three 
aims was to determine, “Can the presence of general intelligence 
be detected and its amounts measured?” ‘The sensory-motor tests 
proved of least significance but when the others were arranged ac- 
cording to the results there was a list showing correlations with the 
headmasters’ order to the extent of .85 at one school and .g1 at 
the other. The tests, according to the experimenter, give a means 
of ranking intelligence more accurately than examinations and prob- 
ably a better means than the teacher’s estimation. 

Another type of careful individual work has been done by F. G. 
Bonser, The Reasoning Ability of Children of the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth School Grades (Columbia Univ., 1910, pp. 141). Three hundred 
and eighty-five boys and three hundred and seventy-two girls were 
given mental tests. Many conclusions are worked out, some of 
the more general ones being: there are different correlations for boys 
than for girls, a higher correlation for boys than for girls, rhythms of 
increase in ability with age differing with boys and girls. 

W. H. Winch, ‘Some Measurements of Mental Fatigue in Ado- 
lescent Pupils in Evening Schools’ (J. of Educ. Psychol., 1, 13-23, 
83-100), has worked out a practical method for testing fatigue and 
concludes that the evening schools are not likely to prove profitable 
for adolescent students. F. Reinhold, ‘Beitrage zur Assoziations- 
lehre auf Grund von Massenversuchen’ (Zsch. f. Psychol., 54, 183- 
214), found where stimuli words were given to evoke associations 
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for thirty girls for each of ten successive grades, ranging from seven 
to seventeen, that, among other things, younger children showed 
greater individual differences than adolescents. W. Libby (and five 
others) worked with four hundred and eight first year high school 
pupils on ‘Contents of Children’s Minds’ (Ped. Sem., 1'7, 242-272). 

A very interesting report was made by W. L. Foster, ‘Physio- 
logical Age as a Basis for Classification of Pupils Entering High 
School and Relation of Pubescence to Height’ (Psychol. Clinic, 
4, 83-88), which seems to prove that adolescents classified according 
to physiological age show a higher percentage of promotions and a 
lower percentage of discharges than those rated by the usual grade 
classification; and that grouping by height, on account of height cor- 
relation with advent of puberty, produces about the same results as 
grouping by stage of pubescence. B. T. Baldwin’s investigation, 
‘Individual Differences in the Correlation of Physical Growth of 
Elementary and High School Pupils’ (J. of Educ. Psychol., 2, 150- 
152), has been extended to five hundred boys and five hundred girls 
for growth in height, weight and lung capacity, including two hundred 
and twenty-five individual curves for consecutive measurements of 
yearly and half-yearly increments from five to twelve years and for 
the ages from four to eighteen. The results show marked individual 
differences, and prove that a composite curve of average measurements 
from different groups of individuals cannot give an accurate conception 
of growth, since the characteristics of different types of the same chro- 
nological age but different physiological ages tend to obliterate each 
other. (To be published by the U. S. Bureau of Education.) 

Mention may be made of a few of the educational experiments 
that are being tried out with incorrigible and defective boys who have 
been segregated for short periods of time for individual and collective 
study in order to correct abnormalities, determine physical defects, 
awaken worthy interests or develop a wholesome point of view. 
A significant type of experiment was conducted last summer by 
A. Holmes and N. C. Cameron, ‘An Educational Experiment with 
Troublesome Adolescent Boys’ (Psychol. Clinic, 4, 155-178). An- 
other study, accompanied by the publication of twenty individual 
charts, was worked out at Girard College by R. L. Johnson, ‘A 
Score of Difficult Boys’ (Psychol. Clinic, 5, 121-127); and another 
by M. B. Greene, ‘A Class of Backward and Defective Children’ 
(Psychol. Clinic, 3, 125-133). 

The year 1910 gave us an important book, Applied Ideals in 
Work with Boys (New York: Y. M. C. A. Press, pp. 256), on the physio- 
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logical grouping of adolescent boys, adolescent psychology, self 
government, sex instruction, the boy scouts, and similar topics 
by C. W. Crampton, W. S. Hall and nine others. Some other books 
dealing with social instincts of adolescents and remedial in effect 
are: W. B. Forbush and F. L. Masseck, The Boy’s Round Table 
(Potsdam, N. Y.: F. L. Masseck, 1909), which gives the history 
and purposes of the organization; H. Payson, Boy Scouts (New York: 
Hurst, 1910); and E. S. Thompson and R. Baden-Bowell, The Boy 
Scouts of America (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1910). 
No less than one hundred and fifty clubs for street boys were recently 
catalogued by W. B. Forbush, ‘Boys’ Clubs’ (Ped. Sem., 16, 337- 
343). 
Promotion and Grading, Retardation and Elimination.—Labo- 
ratories for experimental education are investigating various aspects 
of the problem of adolescent development through a comparison 
of elementary and high school grades, and of high school and univer- 
sity grades. The most significant contribution in this field, which 
will help materially to standardize educational experiments, has been 
made by W. F. Dearborn, ‘The Relative Standing of Pupils in the 
High School and in the University’ (Bull. Unio. Wis., 312, H. S. 
Series no. 6, pp. 44). A similar study was made at the University 
of Iowa by W. R. Miles, ‘A Comparison of Elementary and 
High School Grades’ (Ped. Sem., 17, 429-450). ‘Two other studies 
have been published in the Elementary School Teacher by F. W. 
Johnson (11, 63-78) and W. S. Smiley (11, 249-265). Attention 
should also be directed in this connection to C. H. Judd’s ‘Scientific 
Study of High School Problems with Special Reference to Types 
of Instruction and Individual Differences’ (Sch. Rev., 18, 84-08.) 
Closely related to the above is the study of retardation, which 
is essentially a psychological problem, concerning children of the 
early adolescent age and their characteristic tendencies. Since the 
pioneer work of Thorndike and Ayres the Psychological Clinic has 
contributed noteworthy articles by L. Ayres (4, 189-192); R. P. 
Falkner (4, 213-220); G. W. Gayler (4, 40-45, 79-82); Jones (5, 63-96, 
99-120); F. E. Lurton (5, 13-19); C. A. A. J. Miller, (3, 136-140); 
C. R. Squire (4, 46-53); E. L. Thorndike (3, 232-243, 255-265); A. 
E. Wagner (3, 164-173); L. Witmer (4, 121-131). Also, in the Educa- 
tional Review, L. B. Blau (40, 51-64); R. P. Falkner (38, 122-131); 
W. D. Sheldon (18, 121-131); Elementary Teacher, W. F. Dearborn 
(10, 1-13); Journal of Educational Psychology, J. E. W. Wallin (1, 
445-466); School Review, G. R. Johnson (18, 680-694). 
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The psychology and pedagogy of the gifted child is also claiming 
both popular and scientific attention. W. Stern has given in Das 
ubernormale Kind (Der Saemann, 1910, 67~—72, 160-167), an outline 
of experimental pedagogy for gifted children, and in the city of 
Baltimore a special high school which permits eighth-grade pupils 
to complete their high school course in one, two, or three years, 
has been organized with some striking results. See J. H. Van Sickle, 
‘Provisions for Gifted Children’ (£1. Teacher, 10, 357-366). Several 
precocious adolescents have been discussed in popular magazines, 
and a comparison has been made between the son of Dr. Boris Sidis 
and J. S. Mill by T. A. Williams (Ped. Sem., 18, 85-103). All 
writers emphasize good training as the essential element. 

The preceding article of this number of the BuLLetin has dis- 
cussed the organization of psychological clinics and recent con- 
tributions to the psychology of mental deficiency. One of the most 
aggressive movements in educational psychology in this country and 
in Europe is to be found in the attempts to test, verify, modify, or 
supplement the Binet and Simon and the de Sanctis tests in their 
application to normal, subnormal, and mentally deficient children. 
The most recent contribution is by H. H. Goddard, ‘Two Thousand 
Normal Children Tested by the Binet Measuring Scale of Intelligence’ 
(Ped. Sem., 18, 232-259). These tests, especially when individual 
records are given in detail, are throwing much light on the mental 
traits of adolescents. For a review of the literature of the field*for 
1910 see ‘Tests,’ F. N. Freeman (Psycnotocicat Buttetin, 8, 
21-24). 

Juvenile Delinquency and Special Schools—Laws have been 
passed in twenty-three states in this country, which tend to regard 
the adolescent offender as a delinquent instead of a criminal, 1. ¢., as 
one who should be placed in a detention home or on probation instead 
of in a prison or a reformatory. For a general survey of the laws 
see T. J. Homer, Juvenile Court Laws of the United States (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1910, pp. 150). In his Preventive Treat- 
ment of Neglected Children (New York: Charities Pub. Comm., 1910, 
pp. 420) H. H. Hart gives some very good chapters on juvenile 
reformatories, societies in the interest of children, the work of the 
juvenile court, and the study of neglected children. In 1909 Germany 
gave us an important monograph by P. Pollitz, Die Psychologie des 
Verbrechers: Kriminalpsychologie (Leipzig: Teubner, pp. 148), which 
shows in graphic form, after a study of one hundred thousand crimi- 
nals of different ages, that there is a remarkable acceleration in the 
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increase of crime from twelve to sixteen, then a decline, and another 
rise from thirty to forty. The book is condensed, comprehensive, 
and practical. The same year France gave us one of our most 
reliable studies by G. L. Duprat, La criminalité dans Tl adolescence 
(Paris: Alcan, pp. 260). This writer finds the causes of delinquency 
in the individual’s desire for freedom from restraint on the one hand 
and the unwholesome stimuli furnished by society on the other. 
The remedies lie in special schools, compulsory school attendance, 
and a higher standard of public opinion. The book discusses juvenile 
crime and criminal types of adolescents, the sociological and heredi- 
tary causes, defective. education, immoral influences, economic 
conditions, social dissolution, the remedies, repression and correction, 
and the need of public vigilance, private philanthropy and preventive 
education. America contributed a good treatment on juvenile 
delinquency intended for the reading public by G. B. Mangold, 
Child Problems (New York: Macmillan, pp. 391); an admirable book 
by Jane Addams on The Spirit of Youth in the City Streets (New 
York: Macmillan, pp. 162), and in 1910 W. R. George gave us the 
history and ideals of the Junior Republic (New York: Appleton, pp. 
xvi+325). For additional material on ‘Juvenile Delinquents’ 
and ‘Moral Education’ see the preceding paper. In connection 
with the latter topic the writer will mention The Psychology of 
Religious Experience by E. S. Ames (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1910, pp. 440). This book is excellent and contains a good 
chapter on Religion and Adolescence. 

A wealth of material is developing in connection with the juvenile 
probation courts, where the psychologist and teacher act in con- 
junction with the judge. As a pioneer in this field Dr. W. Healy 
may be cited. At the beginning of the year 1909 he organized the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute of Chicago. While the results of 
the work have not been published, an important contribution to the 
problems of adolescence is expected, since an intensive and consecu- 
tive study is being carried out on a limited number of delinquent 
‘repeaters,’ supplemented by a thoroughgoing method of ‘following 
up’ cases. The work falls under the heads, sociological, medical, and 
psychological. See W. Healy, Report of Committee A, American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology (N. W. Univ. Law Pub. 
Assoc., 1909, pp. 14); F. S. Churchill and J. A. Britton, ‘Medical 
Work of the Juvenile Court of Cook County, Chicago’ (Archives of 
Pediatrics, 1910). At present stress is being laid on Freud’s methods 
of psychoanalysis, the application of the Binet and Simon tests, and 
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the Institute’s special system of tests which include the Aussage 
tests, verbal and visual-verbal memory, memory for geometrical 
figures, two cross line tests, code test, four types of form board test, 
puzzle box, construction box, learning test, information sheet, work 
in arithmetic, reading, and writing. See W. Healy and G. M. 
Fernald, Tests for Practical Mental Classification (Psycuou. Rev. 
Mon., 13, Whole No. 54, pp. viii + 52). Two studies in this con- 
nection are ‘Criminals in the Making’ by L. Witmer (Psychol. Clinic, 
4, 221-238) and K. Kruppa’s ‘Flegeljahre und Pubertatszeit als 
Ursachen der Kriminalitat Jugendlicher’ (Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 14, 
197-207, 225-235). 

Sex Hygiene and Its Instruction—The writings on sex hygiene 
have been prolific during the past two years, greatest attention being 
paid to the subject in Germany and America. The books may be 
grouped into those prepared for adolescents, those for parents and 
teachers, and those of a technical and medical nature. Several, at 
places, are saturated with the taint of morbid confessions and exploit 
abnormal conditions to such an extent as to arouse fear, if not disgust, 
in the minds of the readers. 

The writer has found no book that satisfactorily fulfils conditions 
for young boy and girl readers, but among the most reliable may be 
mentioned those by W. L. Howard, Confidential Chats with Boys 
(pp. 172), Confidential Chats with Girls (pp. 135) (New York: E. J. 
Clode, 1911). These are sane, practical, scientific, and probably as 
safe as any written. The latter is the better book. E. B. Lowry’s 
Confidences (Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1910, pp. 94) is adapted for 
very young girls, and the same author’s Truths (Chicago: Forbes & 
Co., 1910, pp. 95) and W. S. Hall’s From Youth to Manhood (New 
York: pp. 106) for adolescent boys. 

Three manuals bearing directly on the pedagogy of sex instruction 
are: P. Zenner’s Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene (Cin- 
cinnati: Robt. Clark Co., 1910), a series of talks printed by the Board 
of Education of Cincinnati and distributed among principals and 
teachers; Genesis: 4 Manual for the Instruction of Children in Matters 
Sexual by B. S. Talmey (New York: Practitioners’ Pub. Co., 1910, 
pp. 194), containing 47 drawings, 19 cuts and many suggestions and 
model lessons for children from four to eighteen; and P. Groebel’s 
little book on Sexualpddagogik in den Oberclassen hoherer Lehranstal- 
ten (Hamburg: Voss, 1909, pp. 88). Fora general summary and other 
references see C. Schmitt’s ‘The Teaching of Facts of Sex in the Public 
School’ (Ped. Sem., 1'7, 229-241), and Sexual Problems, for 1909-11. 
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C. R. Henderson’s Education with Reference to Sex (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1909, pp. 163) is a detailed and technical treatment of the 
subject, written from the pathological and social points of view, for 
adults with scientific training but not for boys and girls. The book 
is published by the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Another exhaustive scientific treatment may be found in The Sexual 
Life of Woman, E. H. Kisch (New York: Rebman Co., 1910, pp. 698). 
This book contains elaborate tables and treats the adolescent girl from 
the standpoint of the hygiene of maturity and the accompanying 
anatomical changes, diseases of various organs and functional and 
habitual disorders. ‘Two other notable books written primarily from 
the physiological and sociological points of view are Sex in Relation 
to Society, by H. Ellis (Studies in the Psychol. of Sex, 6, Phila.: 
Davis, 1910, pp. 656), and Das sexuelle Problem und seine moderne 
Krise, by W. E. Mertens (Minchen: Kupferschmid, 1910, pp. 474). 
The former contains a very good chapter on adolescence and sexual 
education; the latter deals with the problems of sexual hygiene, 
disease, education, and advocates more instruction for children. 
A. Moll’s treatise, Das Sexualleben des Kindes (Berlin: Walte, 1909, 
Ppp. 313) is well known, having appeared early in 1909; it contains 
material on the organs and instincts of sex, and sex differences in 
childhood. 

Freud and his followers have contributed most to our knowledge 
of the psychological analysis of sexual development through their 
methods of psychoanalysis which trace to their source many processes 
that at first do not appear connected with the sex instinct. The 
most important contributions bearing directly on this subject are: 
S. Freud, Jahrbuch fiir psychoanalytische und psychopathologische 
Forschungen, 1909, 1; ‘Freud’s Psychology’ by E. Jones (Psycuo- 
LOGICAL BULLETIN, 7, 109-128); ‘The Origin and Development of 
Psycho-analysis,’ by Freud (Amer. J. of Psychol., 21, 181-200); 
‘The Association Method,’ by C. G. Jung (Amer. J. of Psychol., 
21, 219-269), and ‘Psycho-analysis and Education’ by E. Jones (/. 
of Educ. Psychol., 1, 497-520). The aims of enlightenment should 
be, says the last writer, “'To inculcate an attitude of purity and natu- 
ralness toward matters of sex, . . . to prepare for the physiological 
occurrences inseparable from his existence ... and to give him 
such knowledge of sex hygiene as to enable him to guide his sexual 
life amidst the numerous dangers and difficulties that are likely to 
beset it.” 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BY WALTER R. MILES 


University of Iowa 


Educational Problems. G. Stantey Hatt. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1911. Pp., Vol. I., xiiit+710, Vol. II., 714. 
$7.50 net. 

This monumental work is the sequel to the author’s Adolescence. 
Many of the theories presented there, seven years ago, are here 
brought to bear upon specific problems of American education. A 
glance at the table of contents and sub-headings reveals a wealth of 
material both in the range of problems presented and in the many- 
sidedness of the treatment. It is a source-book on conservation and 
development in education from the point of view of the Clark School 
in psychology and education. The reviewer does not know of a 
work more calculated to create educational faith and enthusiasm 
than these mature opinions from President Hall. The reviewer can 
do no better than try to present a few of the leading thoughts from 
each chapter. 

Introduction: Pedagogy has gradually become established as a 
full chair in universities and colleges, we have a seemingly very large 
educational budget and there are other points of advance, but our 
schools are not meeting our needs. The reader is called upon to 
decide which condition we approach more nearly, the ideal or the 
worst type of school. “Our destiny is at stake. America today 
needs a new educational dispensation. Our system is not fulfilling 
the purpose for which our fathers established it, nor is it molding 
men as it did in older days when it was simpler and cheaper, and in 
these volumes I have tried to point out in some detail, as best’ I 
could, why, as well as to suggest the needed cures as I see them.” 

The Pedagogy of the Kindergarten: “Oh, for one really ideal 
kindergarten in the world to demonstrate ‘what education can be 
and do’ to carping and incredulous pedagogues with their distorted 
and mean idea of children, and their dense ignorance of their deeper 
nature and their possibilities!” The kindergarten of America is in 
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many ways untrue to Froebel’s spirit. For example, the doctrine of 
evolution and the recent advances in child study have not modified 
old practices. The kindergartners have been a sect of educational 
conservatives, given to the discussion of ‘kindergarten principles’ 
and suspicious of all others. The kindergarten “‘should cultivate 
children, not in pots, but in gardens.”” The author finds better 
conditions in Europe and thinks the tide to be turning in America. 

The Educational Value of Dancing and Pantomime: Dancing is 
described as “the liberal, humanistic culture of the emotions by 
motions.” It is not strange that in the history of play, war, religion, 
and love we find dancing and pantomime taking an important place, 
for all animal life in all its phases is predominantly expressive. What 
is strange is that we have been so ready to give over all this, classing 
it with the dance of the ball-room. The great wealth of folk dances 
should be saved to this generation. Every school should teach this 
new-old dancing, “‘even if it has to be open evenings for that purpose.” 
Let them teach dancing of the face, arms and fingers, as well as of the 
lower limbs. 

The Pedagogy of Music: Music is the speech of the “antique, 
half-buried racial soul,” and through it “man may today dimly revive 
the most ancient elements and experiences in the history’’ of the 
race. As the child learns to speak before he reads, or studies gram- 
mar, so he should sing a wide range of songs before attention is given 
to notes and scales. Musical education “is to train the sentiments, 
to make children feel nature, religion, country, home, duty and the 
rest.” There are many who do not have the natural ability to 
become musicians, but all should be trained to appreciate good music. 
To this end “‘a pianola in every high school and college” would be 
of great value. 

The Religious Training of Children and the Sunday-School: In 
the teaching of religion the principle of psychogenesis should be ap- 
plied. When religious instruction begins it should be largely through 
the stories of the Old Testament supplemented from non-Biblical 
sources. This will open up the mind for the life of Jesus, the New 
Testament and perhaps critical studies of other religions. The Sun- 
day-school must see that while “religion represents the most vital 
part of the soul,” “nothing so tends to lapse to formalism, routine 
and dogma.” 

Moral Education: “This is considered the most vital and the 
most difficult of all the many vast problems now before the American 
people. It is not for educators alone but for the nation to solve. It 
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is the problem in which all the deep questions touching the perpetuity 
of our race and people culminate, and one in which a great awakening 
seems by every sign to impend.” If morals are to be taught, use 
should be made of “every source of personal, moral and religious 
enthusiasm” to which the child is capable of responding. 

Children’s Lies: Their Psychology and Pedagogy: Where the 
child’s life is provided with that which will minister to a wide range 
of interests, where there are actual experiences in abundance, the 
tendency to lie has much less chance for harm. 

The Pedagogy of Sex: This chapter deals with “the most difficult, 
delicate, and at the same time the most important part of moral 
education.” The great body of sex thought in folk-lore is reviewed. 
Attention is given to the new epochs in sex psychology and pedagogy 
resulting from Freud’s studies and the Mannheim conference. The 
topic is treated from the early sex life of the infant and child through 
to that of husband and wife, father and mother. 

Industrial Education: The present vast waste of pubescents makes 
this the second question of importance. Few children have intel- 
lectual interests, while most of them are generally attracted by the 
actual things that the world is doing. Manual training as conceived 
and taught has failed to provide the point of contact between school 
and outside life; the natural interests in firearms, tops, kites, air- 
ships and the like have many unexplored possibilities. Present day 
vocational bureaus, business and trade schools and domestic training 
are discussed. 

The Budding Girl: This period, between girlhood and young 
womanhood where nature begins to train and coach the female, is of 
peculiar interest and importance. It is the time when dress, freak 
appetites, secrets and affectations are prominent. School is accepted 
as a necessary evil, the boys are much more interesting. 

Missionary Pedagogy: The missionary with his zeal to teach a 
message, with his desire to serve and willingness to undergo personal 
hardship and sacrifice, represents the ideal type of teacher. However, 
missionaries have usually failed to understand “what it means to 
fulfill rather than destroy.” The spirit of the new missionary peda- 
gogy may be represented by the question: “Is it needful for non- 
Christians to take the Christian name?” 

Special Child-Welfare Agencies Outside the School; and Preven- 
tive and Constructive Movements: The many institutions and agen- 
cies which, though outside the school and church, are really for the 
education of children and adults, are considered in two groups: “the 
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first roughly comprising those whose object is more specifically relief 
and the palliation of evils already existing, and the second, those in 
which preventive and constructive work is the chief aim.” These 
many agencies have been classified under the following titles or heads: 
defective children, delinquent children, dependent and needy children, 
hygienic agencies, moral and religious training, protective associa- 
tions, recreation, child-welfare movements connected with schools, 
relief for sick children, and general welfare associations. These chap- 
ters are of special value to the social worker and the city teacher. 

Sunday Observance: Sunday as a day of rest, recreation and 
meditation has a deep foundation in various phases of man’s being. 
Suggestions are made regarding the Sunday use of libraries, museums, 
parks, school grounds and community playgrounds, also as to ideal 
evening meetings for interesting and enlightening laboring classes. 

The German Teacher Teaches: There is a radical difference be- 
tween the attitude and work of the German teacher who teaches, 
making “‘his own mind the source of most of the knowledge that the 
pupil gets,” “‘and the American teacher who sets and hears lessons.” 
Back of this there are differences in textbooks, illustrative apparatus 
and in educational conceptions. 

A group of six chapters in pedagogy or methods in modern lan- 
guage, history, elementary mathematics, reading, drawing and geog- 
raphy form a most valuable section of the second volume. Every 
teacher who reads these chapters will be well repaid r a broadened 
view and a multitude of practical hints. 

Pedagogy and the Press: The American press with its twenty- 
four thousands of publications in this country is an educational agency 
almost too vast to comprehend. Could not the teachers and editors 
get together? Why should not a large endowed educational institu- 
tion publish a sample newspaper, free from sensationalism and sug- 
gested crime and vice? If the press would publicly discuss itself, 
many good results would follow. 

Some Defects of Our Public Schools: School boards, the lack of 
professional training, teachers’ salaries, coeducation, long vacations, 
length of daily school period, and kindred topics come in for a 
thorough criticism, and the chapter ends with the question, “Are 
we in earnest” to have our schools improved? 

The American High School: This institution though new and 
lately established is thought to need remodeling in several respects. 
It should extend downward, perhaps to the sixth grade rather than 
upwards towards the college. The chasm between the two schools 
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should be bridged; for example, the reformed geography of the grades 
could continue with a new high-school dispensation of geology, 
chemistry, astronomy, and anthropology. 

Civic Education: This final chapter is essentially one of hope and 
prophecy. The author sees much reason for encouragement in the 
present emphasis of service and civic righteousness. Here the school 
has an opportunity to be restored to its original social position in the 
state. 


Educational Psychology. E. L. THornpixe. New York: Teachers 
College, 1910. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 248. 
$1.50 net. 

In this revised edition the author presents what is really a 
new work on educational psychology. The general range of topics 
discussed is much the same as that of the work published in 1903. 
The chapter on The Influence of Special Training upon General 
Abilities has been omitted. Many of the chapter headings have 
been changed, and their order of presentation rearranged. Moreover 
the work has been thoroughly rewritten, in many places greatly 
amplified, and each section made to take account of the latest advance. 

Individual difference is the theme of the book. “There is an 
incoherent mass of facts about the differences between one human 
being and another and the respective shares which sex, age, ‘race’ 
or remote ancestry, ‘family’ or immediate ancestry, and the circum- 
stances of life have in the causation of these differences. It is the 
aim of this volume to put this last group of facts at the service of 
students.” This, the author points out, is one of the four natural 
fields of educational psychology. 

“Exact knowledge of the nature and amount of individual 
difference in intellect, character and behavior is valuable to edu- 
cational theory and practice for two reasons. The first is the general 
need of knowledge of what human beings are in order to choose the 
best means of changing them for the better. . . . The second reason 
is that by a study of the causes of these differences education may 
hope to learn about means of making all men more wise, skillful and 
efficient. The causes of the differences between one man and another, 
as things now are, will lead to knowledge of the causes whereby all 
men may be made to differ from their former selves” (p. 3). 

Following this statement of general aim there is a chapter on 
the measurement of individual differences wherein the author pleads 
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for ‘units and scales’ which shall admit of quantitative results. 
“A measurement of human nature to be useful for our purpose must 
identify the amount in question for any competent thinker, just as 
a useful description must identify the object in question.” There 
are already too many studies which profess quantitative results 
while the conclusions rest altogether on subjective opinions. 

The succeeding five chapters are devoted respectively to the 
influence of sex, race, family, maturity, and environment as 
causes of individual difference. The reviewer cannot do better by 
these full chapters than to use Professor Thorndike’s words where 
he concludes: “Thinkers about the organized educational work in 
church, library and school need especially to remember three facts.” 
(1) “For the more primitive and fundamental traits in human nature 
such as energy, capability, persistence, leadership, sympathy and 
nobility, the whole world affords the stimulus, a stimulus that is 
present well-nigh everywhere. If a man’s original nature will not 
respond to the need of these qualities and the rewards always ready 
for then: it is vain to expect much from the paltry exercises of the 
schoolroom.” (2) ‘‘The channels in which human energy shall 
proceed, the specific intellectual and moral activities that shall 
profit by human capacities, are less determined by inborn traits. 
The schools should invest in profitable enterprises the capital nature 
provides. We can not create intellect, but we can prevent such a 
lamentable waste of it as was caused by scholasticism. We can 
not double the fund of human sympathy, but we can keep it clear 
of sentimental charity.” (3) “Morality is more susceptible than 
intellect to environmental influence. Moral traits are more often 
matters of the direction of capacities and the creation of desires and 
aversions. Over them then education has greater sway, though 
school education, because of the peculiar narrowness of the life of 
the schoolroom, has so far done little for any save the semi-intel- 
lectual virtues. The one thing that educational theorists of today 
seem to place as the foremost duty of the schools—the development 
of powers and capacities—is the one thing that the schools or any 
other educational forces can do least. The one thing they can do 
best is to establish those particular connections with ideas which we 
call knowledge and those particular connections with acts which 
we call habits” (p. 141). 

Some thirty pages are devoted to a presentation of individual 
differences in single traits. Here the author amply illustrates and 
emphasizes the point that where the scale of measurement is suffi- 
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ciently digcriminative individuals are not found to fall into distinct 
classes or types, but that usually (not always) there is a distribution 
similar to the probability curve. 

The three excellent chapters: The Relations Between the Amounts 
of Different Traits in the Same Individual, The Nature and Amount 
of Individual Differences in Combinations of Traits (Types of In- 
tellect and Character), and Extreme Individual Differences (Ex- 
ceptional Children), receive the same careful scientific treatment, 
the methods of exact science being applied throughout the book. 

Professor Thorndike refers to more than sixty studies which have 
practical-theoretical bearings upon education. He usually calls 
them ‘sample studies’ and incorporates the kernel of them by way 
of illustration. This brief presentation of the important results 
obtained by other men, along with his criticism of method and con- 
clusion, is not the least valuable point in the work. 

The author’s “hope” of presenting “a serviceable quantitative 
treatment of educational psychology” is assured by the present 
volume. The promised volume on man as a species—treating the 
general problems of instinct, habit, learning, practice, memory, 
fatigue and the like—will surely be warmly welcomed. 


Principles of Education. F. E. Botton. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1910. Pp. xii+790. $3.00. 

An abstract and general treatment of the large educational 
forces which play upon society forms the opening chapter. The 
aim of education is stated as “aiding the individual to come into 
full possession of all the desirable features of his heritage, to minimize 
the undesirable ones, and to initiate new tendencies” (p. 11). The 
breadth of this aim is accountable for the large range of topics 
presented. 

In a general way the fore part of the book is devoted to biological 
considerations. Adaptation and specialization of functions, de- 
velopment and specialization of the nervous system, the theory of 
recapitulation, the culture epochs theory, fundamental to accessory, 
and inheritance are characteristic phases here treated. 

Following this there is the psychological section comprising some 
seventeen chapters, which are devoted to a discussion of the edu- 
cational bearings of individual differences, memory, imitation, imag- 
ination, feeling, volition and the like. The final chapter consists 
of a brief presentation of several subordinate topics such as would 
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come under the head of general discipline and educational values. 
No special section has been set apart for a consideration of the social 
phases of education, but the author has sought throughout to recog- 
nize the influence of society. 

The work has been designed primarily as a text-book for college 
and normal school students. It will serve this purpose admirably. 
The method of treatment is pedagogical. The reader in beginning 
to study a topic is not confronted by a wall of technicalities. The 
author starts the discussion on the plane of the student by presenting 
illustrations and pointing out the general meaning and nature of the 
factors under consideration. Educational bearings and applications 
are discussed later, when the student has been prepared for them. 
The substantial appearance and size of the book are commendable. 
Students need to be impressed by the fact that educational psy- 
chology is a field far too large and rich to be compassed by a few 
weeks’ cramming for examination. The size of this volume makes 
it possible to present much concrete material, which is the life blood 
of a subject, especially for the beginner. There is also the important 
point of introducing the student to the wide and varied fields of 
psychological and educational literature. These pages permit the 
incorporation of copious quotations from other standard works. 
The lack of a classified bibliography is in great part offset by the 
references which are given as footnotes. 

We have here, gleaned from Professor Bolton’s rich experience 
in the educational field, a work which is the best of its kind. 


The Psychology of Education. J. Wetton, London: Macmillan 
and Co., Limited, 1911. Pp. xxi-+507. $2.40. 

The reader of this treatise is at once struck by the ‘arm-chair’ 
attitude and absence of references to current work and workers. 
Thus, in this whole large treatise the name of G. Stanley Hall is 
not mentioned. Yet the book commends itself to us very strongly 
as representing a much needed attitude—historical and constructive 
—in which relations may be seen without the encumbrance of masses 
of undigested material, and in terms of clear, logical generalizations 
which give us a true perspective. As a treatise on educational 
psychology, from an historical point of view, this book will stand 
in permanent value. Although there is nothing essentially new, the 
comprehensive and keen interpretation of the facts in hand makes 
it a manual which no educator or student of educational psychology 
today can afford to overlook. 
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An English reviewer has well said that “We have here no mere 
set of psychological facts followed by an attempt to apply them: 
we have education treated from the psychological standpoint”; 
and “Wherever keen insight, strong common sense, and long tried 
experience are necessary to lead to a true conclusion, there Professor 
Welton may be absolutely relied upon as a guide.” 


An Introductory Psychology, with some Educational Applications. 
M. S. Reap. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1911. Pp. viii--309. 
$1.00. 

Introductory Educational Psychology: A Book for Teachers in Training. 
S. B. Stnciarr and F. Tracy. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1909. Pp. xii+180. $0.90. 

Read’s serviceable little book presents within a limited compass 
the “more important features of the structure and functioning of the 
mind,” treating them in a straight-forward, elementary manner and 
with special reference to the reader’s own experience. 

There are several sections of the book, perhaps one fourth of it, 
devoted directly to educational applications. In fact, it has all been 
written from the educational point of view. 

In contrast with the preceding volume the second is a manual. 
In no way exhaustive, it aims to be suggestive. Each topic treated 
is briefly defined and analyzed, calculated to draw out the student 
into thinking for himself on educational problems. The chapters 
usually end with two or three pages of maxims to be directly applied 
by the teacher. Unfortunately there are but very few references to 
the literature of the topics discussed, and even quotations are not 
assigned to their sources or authors. The book will be most likely 
to appeal to young teachers preparing for examinations in elementary 


psychology. 


The Journal of Educational Psychology. Edited by W. C. Bac ey, J. 
C. Bett, C. E. Seasnore and G. M. Wutrpte. Baltimore:.War- 
wick and York. Published monthly except in July and August. 
$1.50 per year. 

The establishment of this journal in 1910 under the direction of 
four prominent specialists who have the supportof an almost unprece- 
dented list of collaborators, marks a great advance for educational 
psychology. The value of having a special clearing house for the 
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exchange of information and for the correlation of all that concerns 
the relation of psychology to education can hardly be overestimated. 
The sixteen numbers already published have served to bring together 
a large amount of material which is of vital interest to this science. 
Only a few representative articles can be mentioned: E. L. Thorndike, 
‘The Contributions of Psychology to Education’; W. F. Dearborn, 
‘Experiments in Learning’; W. F. Book, ‘The Role of the Teacher in 
the Most Expeditious and Economic Learning’; C. E. Seashore, ‘The 
Class Experiment’; W. Van Dyke Bingham, ‘The Use of Experiment 
in Teaching Educational Psychology’; G. D. Strayer, ‘Measuring 
Results in Education’; E. B. Huey, ‘The Binet Scale for Measuring 
Intelligence and Retardation’; G. M. Whipple, ‘The Effect of Prac- 
tice upon the Range of Visual Attention and of Visual Apprehension’; 
and Ernest Jones, ‘Psycho-Analysis and Education.’ 


Zettschrift fiir padagogische Psychologie und experimentelle Pdadagogik. 
Edited by E. Meumann and O. Scuersner. Leipzig: Quelle and 
Meyer und Otto Nemnich. Published monthly. M. ro. 

Die Zeitschrift fiir experimentelle Padagogik and Die Zeitschrift fir 
padagogische Psychologie have been combined into this new journal. 
It will cover the major fields previously covered by the two. As 
these two journals have been pioneers in the effort to produce tech- 
nical literature in the psychology of education, it is to be regretted 
that they have lost their individuality and are now to be devoted to 
more popular and general exposition. 
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SrarcH, D. Experiments in Educational Psychology. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. Pp. vii +183. 90 cents net. 

Bulletin No. 3, Government Hospital for the Insane. Washington: Gov. 
Printing Office, 1911. Pp. 125. 

Anprf, E. L. Etica espafiola, Madrid: Hernandez, 1910. Pp. 304. 
5 pes. 

Cumont, F. Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. (With introduc- 
tory essay by G. Showerman.) Chicago: Open Court Publ. Co., 
1911. Pp. xxiv+298. $2. 

Yerkes, R. M., and Watson, J. B. Methods of Studying Vision in 
Animals. (Behavior Monographs, 1, No. 2.) New York: Holt, 
1911. Pp. iv+ 90. 

Srronc, E. K. The Relative Merit of Advertisements. A Psychological 
and Statistical Study. (No. 17 of Archives of Psychology.) New 
York: The Science Press, 1911. Pp. iii + 81. 


BrEITWIESER, J. V. Attention and Movement in Reaction Time. (No. 
18 of Archives of Psychology.) New York: The Science Press, 
1911. Pp. 49. 

Wuit.tey, Mary T. An Empirical Study of Certain Tests for Individual 
Differences. (No. 19 of Archives of Psychology.) New York: 
The Science Press, 1911. Pp. iii +146. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue University of Utah has this year established a separate 
department of psychology, and the new chair thus created has been 
accepted by Joseph Peterson, Ph.D. (Chicago, 1907). The depart- 
ment will, after this year, be housed in the $300,000 Central Building 
for which the state legislature has made an appropriation. 


Mr. Cart Raun (Chicago) and Mr. A. N. Gilbertson (Minnesota) 
have been appointed instructors in psychology at the Uniyersity of 
Minnesota. The material facilities of the department have been 
increased by the addition of two new rooms, to be used for laboratory 
and research purposes. Codperation with the medical College is shown 
by the further development of the clinic, established two years ago 
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and now conducted by Professor Miner and Dr. Woodrow, with the 
assistance of two physicians. A new diagnosis blank has just been 
prepared. 


THE present number of the BuLLETiN, dealing with child and edu- 
cational psychology, has been prepared under the editorial care of 
Professor C. E. Seashore. 

The following items are taken from the press: 


W. C. Ruepicer has recently been advanced from assistant pro- 
fessor to professor of educational psychology in the Teachers College 
of the George Washington University. 


Proressor Ernst Mevumann, of the University of Leipzig, has 
accepted a call to the Kolonialinstitut in Hamburg, 


Dr. Stevenson Smitu, of Hampton-Sidney College, who has had 
charge of the psychological clinic at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, this summer, has accepted a position in the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, to establish 4 psychological clinic 
in thatinstitution. The position has been created in connection with 
the Gatzert Foundation for Child Welfare, and offers wide oppor- 
tunities for usefulness. Aside from the work in the University, the 
Foundation provides for public lectures and an experimental school 
for teaching. Dr. Smith will have the codperation of a large corps 
of physicians. 

Proressor E. B. Hort, of Harvard University, has leave of 
absence for the present academic year. 

Dr. Davin Spence Hi11, of Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been appointed to the chair of psychology and edu- 
cation at the University of Tennessee. 


Miss CLARA JEAN WEIDENSALL, Ph.D., University of Chicago, 
has been chosen to conduct psychological tests and investigations at 
the Bedford Hills Reformatory for Women, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
Dr. Weidensall will carry on the work begun a year ago last summer 
by Professor Eleanor Harris Rowland, of Mt. Holyoke College. 








